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Thomas  Waverly  Palmer 

1860-1926 


Born  at  Furman,  Alabama,  May  19,  1860. 

Son  of  Dabney  and  Mary  A.   {Sunpson)   Palmer. 

Preparatory  education  at  Howard   College,   Marion,  Alabama,  1877- 
1878. 

A.  M.  University  of  Alabama,  1881. 

Graduate,  School  of  Engineering,  University  of  Alabama,  1882. 

LL.  D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1906. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Alabama. 

Married  Lulu  Rainer  of  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  December  22,  1886, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Alabama,  1881. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1882-1883. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  1883-1907. 

Dean  of  Academic  Faculty  of  University  of  Alabama,  1905-1907. 

President  of  Alabama  College,  1907-1926. 

Member  of  Alabama  State  Text-book  Commission,  1913-1918. 

Chairman  of  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  1917-1918. 

President  Alabama  Educational  Association,  1921-1922. 

Member  of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

Vice-President  of  Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  Union  Springs,  Ala- 
bama, 1921-1926. 

Director  of  Merchants  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Tuscaloosa,  1900- 
1926. 

Director  of  Protective  Life  Insurance  Company,  Birmingham,  1922- 
1926. 

Died  January  7,  1926. 

Survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children: 

Stella  Palmer  Hotz,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 

Thomas  Wavei-ly  Palmer,  Jr.,  New  York  City, 

Lulu  Rainer  Palmer,  Montevallo; 
and  three  grandchildren: 

Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  III, 

James  Meehan  Palmer, 

Henry  Palmer  Hotz. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ELLIS 

-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

Alabama  College  Presiding 


Reading  of  the  Scripture 

Rev.  J.  R.  Curry 
Pastor  Baptist  Church,  Montevallo 

Prayer 

Rev.  G.  E.  Driskill 
Pastor  Methodist  Church,  Montevallo 

Hymn — "0  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem" Anon 

0  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem,  When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end?     Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 
O  happy  harbor  of  God's  saints!     0  sweet  and  pleasant  soil! 
In  thee  no  soi'row  can  be  found,  Nor  grief,  nor  care,  nor  toil. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks  continually  are  green. 
Where  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flow'rs  as  nowhere  else  are  seen. 
Right  thro'  thy  streets,  with  silver  sound.  The  living  waters  flow, 
And  on  the  banks,  on  either  side,  The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

Those  trees  for  evermore  bear  fruit,  and  evermore  do  spring; 
There  evermore  the  angels  are  and  evermore  do  sing, 
Jerusalem,  my  happy  home.  Would  God  I  were  with  thee! 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end.  Thy  joys  that  I  might  see ! 


Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  The  Citizen 

The  State  at  Large 

Hon.  W.  W.  Brandon 
Governor  of  Alabama 

The  Town  of  MontevaUo 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Reid 
Mayor  of  Montevallo 

Resolutions  of  the  Exchange  Club  of  Montevallo 


Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  The  Educator 


University  of  Alabama: 
The  Faculty 


Dr.  C.  H.  Barnwell 
Dean  of  University 


The  Alumni  Association 

Hon.  Alto  V.  Lee 
Past  President  The  Alumni  Association,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

c.  1             ( "I  Will  Lay  Me  Dovi^n  in  Peace"  (  r„^z. 

Solo-      ^  ,^^^  Triumph  of  David"  j     ^"""^ 

Miss  Augusta  Hardin 

Alabama  College — His  Magviim  Opus 

Board  of  Trustees 

Hon.  R.  B.  Evins 
Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Greensboro,  Alabama 

The  Alumnae  Association  - 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Parnell 
Vice-President  Alumnae  Association,  Maplesville,  Alabama 

The  Student  Body 

Miss  Helen  Davis 
President  of  the  Executive  Board  Student  Government 

The  Faculty 

Mr.  O.  C.  Carmichael 
Dean  of  Alabama  College 

Chorus — "Ave    Maria"    Beethoven 

Alabama  College  Glee  Club 


Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  Factor  in  the  Development  of 

Alabama 

Dr.  R.  E.  Tidwell 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Alabama 

Hymn — "How  Firm  a  Foundation" Anon 


How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word! 
What  more  can  He  say,  than  to  you  He  hath  said 
To  you  who  for  refuge  to  Jesus  have  fled? 
To  you  who  for  refuge  to  Jesus  have  fled? 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  Oh,  be  not  dismayed. 

For  I  am  thy  God,  I  will  still  give  thee  aid ; 

I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 

Upheld  by  My  gracious,  omnipotent  hand. 

Upheld  by  My  gracious,  omnipotent  hand. 

When  through  the  dark  waters  I  call  thee  to  go, 
The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  overflow. 
For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  trials  to  bless. 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress. 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress. 


Prayer  and  Benediction 

Rev.  p.  H.  Carmichael 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Montevallo 


ADDRESSES  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  PROGRAM 


Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  The  Citizen 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  James  B.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alabama  College,  Mr.  L.  Sevier, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  opened  the  memorial  exercises  with  a  few 
brief  but  impressive  remarks.  He  spoke  of  his  association  with  Dr. 
Palmer,  while  he  had  served  the  institution  as  one  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, of  finding  him  at  all  times  patient  in  counsel,  kind,  without  senti- 
mentality, firm,  without  hardness  or  harshness,  of  definite  thought,  gen- 
tle manners,  quiet  speech.  That,  above  all,  he  was  honest,  true,  jus^t; 
and  that  only  now  do  we  know  how  deeply  impoverished  we  are  by  his 
going. 

"The  noblest  gift  of  God  is  a  true  man,"  said  Mr.  Sevier,  "and  when 
such  a  gift  is  recalled  it  must  leave  behind  it  an  aching  sense  of  priva- 
tion. In  his  departure  we  are  reminded  of  the  swift  and  unregarding 
flight  of  time  and  of  the  infinite  value  of  character  expressed  in  service, 
and  through  such  character  we  are  taught  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
our  particular  task  here,  and  to  all  the  great  tasks  of  life  and  light 
among  human  beings  everywhere. 

"That  the  State  has  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens  and  Education  the 
Dean  of  its  profession.    The  world  was  better  for  his,  having  lived  in  it." 

Mr.  Sevier  then  introduced  Governor  W.  W.  Bradon,  who  presided 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  program. 

In  words  of  ringing  sincerity  Governor  Brandon  told  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Dr.  Palmer.  He  said  that  since  he  was  a  barefoot  boy  he  had 
known,  admired  and  loved  Dr.  Palmer;  that  Dr.  Palmer  had  been  his 
teacher  while  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  that  he  felt  that  he 
owed  much  to  him.  "Dr.  Palmer  gave  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state,"  said  Governor  Brandon,  "and  when  he  ci"Ossed  the  bor- 
der Alabama  lost  one  of  her  greatest  men.  We  do  well,  today,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  man." 


THE  TOWN  OF  MONTEVALLO 

John  C.  Slone,  President,  Exchange  Club 
Resolutions  of  the  Montevallo  Exchange  Club 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
The  Exchange  Club  of  Montevallo,  of  which  he  was  a  Charter  Member. 
Whenever  possible  he  attended  its  meetings  and  entered  wholeheartedly 
into  its  activitiefj.  Naturally  of  a  jovial  disposition,  he  added  much  to 
its  spirit  of  good  fellowship;  tolerant  and  sympathetic,  he  was  always 
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companionable.  At  the  same  time  he  was  conservative  and  w^ise  of  counsel. 
No  proposition  looking  to  the  betterment  of  community  conditions  was 
too  small  in  conception  to  escape  his  serious  consideration,  although  his 
vision  was  broader  and  looked  to  ultimately  larger  undertakings  and 
results. 

He  was  replete  in  reminiscences  and  historic  lore  and  told  of  them  in 
a  way  to  entertain,  and  interest,  as  well.  His  philosophy  based  upon 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
motto  of  this  organization:  "Unity  for  Service,"  which  might  well  be 
said  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  It  was  one,  throughout,  of 
public  service,  and  service  to  others.  Men  and  women  of  Alabama  are 
legion  who  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  good  he  accomplished  to  society — to  the  State — through  its 
young  men  and  young  women  who,  through  the  years,,  have  come  under 
his  influence.  We  feel  that  it  is  impossible,  then,  to  pay  adequate  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Montevallo,  That  we  de- 
plore the  death  of  our  distinguished  Exchangite,  as  a  distinct  loss  not 
only  to  our  Club  and  Order,  but  to  Montevallo  and  to  the  State  he  served 
so  long; 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  and  each  of  its  members  tender  to  the  be- 
reaved widow  and  family,  sincere  and  affectionate  sympathy  in  their  sor- 
row, and  pray  for  them  the  compassion  and  comfort  of  our  Divine 
Father; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  transcribed  on  a  page  of  the 
minutes,  of  this  Club,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Waverly  Palmer,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family  and  a  copy  to  the  press  of 
the  State. 

(Signed)   E.  S.  Lyman, 
M.  L.  Orr, 
W.  J.  Kennerly, 


Committee. 


January  27,  1926. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

The  Faculty  :  Dr.  C.  H.  Barnwell,  Dean,  University 

Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  The  Educator 

In  the  fall  of  1878  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer,  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  transferred  from  Howard  College  to  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  entered  upon  the  prescribed  classical  course  of  study.  The  records 
of  the  University  show  that  by  the  close  of  his  first  year  he  had  already 
graduated  with  honors  in  the  schools  of  Latin  and  Mathematics;  and  by 
the  close  of  his  second  year  he  had  graduated,  again  with  honors,  in  the 
schools  of  Greek  and  English.  He  had  thus  completed  in  two  years  all 
the  undergraduate  work  in  the  four  fundamental  subjects,  of  his  course. 
Then,  without  applying  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  he  spent  a  third  year  in 
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advanced  studies,  and  was  graduated  at  Commencement  1881  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  As  a  reward  of  high  scholarship  throughout 
his  three  years'  course  he  was  thereupon  appointed  to  an  instructorship 
in  Mathematics.  This  position  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  further 
study;  and  since  he  had  already  been  awarded  the  highest  degree  the 
University  offered  in  the  academic  field,  he  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering,  receiving  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering.  Immediately  after  receiving  this  second  de- 
gree he  was  promoted  to  an  Assistant  Pi-ofessor?,hip  of  Mathematics; 
and  one  year  later,  upon  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Vaughn,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Mathematics.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  only  five  years  after  his  admission  as  a  student,  he  had  been  called 
to  preside  over  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  this  capacity  of  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  during  his  last 
two  years  in  the  additional  capacity  of  Dean  of  the  academic  faculty,  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  University  until  1907,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  this  institution. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  history  of  Dr.  Palmer's  connection 
with  the  University  of  Alabama.  If  time  served,  it  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
a  matter  of  deepest  interest  to  you,  and  a  labor  of  love  to  one  who  was 
privileged  as  I  was  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  and  who  admired  and  es- 
teemed him,  to  fill  in  this  meager  outline,  to  make  you  realize,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  what  a  true  son  he  proved  to  his  Alma  Mater,  how 
faithfully  and  devotedly  he  served  her  through  all  those  crucial  years 
of  her  history.  When  I  came  to  the  University,  he  had  already  been 
laboring  in  her  service  for  eighteen  years.  I  found  him  one  of  the  two 
or  three  outstanding  personalities  in  the  faculty,  perhaps  the  one  man 
to  whom  we  all,  faculty  and  students  alike,  went  most  readily  when  in 
need  of  counsel  and  advice;  and  no  one  ever  went  to  Dr.  Palmer  in  vain. 
He  was  so  big-hearted  and  sympathetic,  so  frank  and  honest  and  cour- 
ageous, so  richly  endowed  with  the  saving  virtue  of  common  sense,  that 
we  all  of  us  felt  instinctively  drawn  to  him  in  times  of  trouble.  How 
often  in  faculty  meetings  did  his  wise  counsels  show  us  a  way  out  of 
embarrassing  situations  and  help  us  to  solve  perplexing  problems.  As  a 
teacher  in  his  chosen  field  of  Mathematics,  what  man  or  woman  in  Ala- 
bama today  who  was  privileged  to  sit  in  his  classroom  would  not  grate- 
fully testify  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  patience  and 
skill  as  an  instructor,  and  the  fine  spirit  of  comrades,hip  that  existed 
between  him  and  his  students? 

In  the  summer  of  1905,  when  the  growth  of  the  University  necessi- 
tated the  appointment  of  a  Dean,  the  choice  of  the  trustees  fell  upon 
Dr.  Palmer,  a  choice  that  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  faculty,  for  he  had  long  been  our  leader  in  all  but  in  name.  He 
became  the  first  Dean  of  our  academic  faculty,  and  time  soon  revealed 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position.  In  this  dual  capacity  as  Professor 
and  Dean  he  served  with  characteristic  energy  and  zeal  for  the  next  two 
years;  and  then,  you  called  him  and  he  left  us.  It  cost  him  many  a 
pang,  I  know,  to  leave  the  University  and  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  both 
of  which  he  had  learned  to  love,  in  which  everybody  loved  and  honored 
him,  and  which  had  become  in  a  very  real  sense  his  home.  But  with  the 
keenness  of  vision  that  characterized  him  he  foresaw  that  here  in  Mon- 
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tevallo  was  destined  to  be  developed  a  great  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  an  institution  that  would  offer  to  its  president  and 
faculty  a  wide  and  rich  field  of  service.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  this 
new  undertaking  is  known  of  all  men  and  all  women  in  our  state.  More 
especially  is  it  known  of  you  who  have  been  privileged  to  share  in  his 
labors  and  assist  him  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams.  Alabama  College 
stands  today  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  But  the  message  I 
would  bring  you  from  the  University  of  Alabama  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion is  this :  that  there  too  on  the  University  campus  stands  another 
monument  to  his  memory,  another  great  institution  for  the  training  of 
the  youth  of  Alabama,  to  the  building  of  which  he  dedicated  twenty-six 
years  of  his  strong  and  vigorous  young  manhood,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
which  he  is  now  resting  from  his  labors.  Twenty-six  years  with  us  at 
the  University,  eighteen  years  with  you  at  Alabama  College.  To  few 
men  is  it  given  to  bear  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  the  policies  and  direct- 
ing the  destinies  of  two  great  institutions  of  learning.  The  University 
is  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  joining  hands  with  Alabama  College 
today  in  paying  reverent  homage  to  one  who  served  us  both  with  such 
rare  devotion,  and  who  achieved  in  each  instance  such  large  measure  of 
success.  May  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  for  us  and  for  you  serve 
to  draw  closer  in  the  years  to  come  the  bonds  that  already  unite  our 
two  institutions. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

ALABAMA 

Hon.  Alto  V.  Lee 

In  speaking,  we  assume  the  task  impressed  with  the  tender  touch  of 
friendship  that  has  been  broken.  As  we  stand  in  these  surroundings,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  very  air  is  laden  with  tribute  and  filled  with  tender 
memories.  In  this  service  nothing  we  can  say  can  add  to  or  s^ubtract 
from  the  noble  life  of  Dr.  Palmer — no  words  of  ours  however  profound 
in  thought,  nor  however  eloquently  uttered,  no  chaplet  that  our  hands  can 
weave,  no  testimony  that  our  personal  knowledge  can  bring  will  add 
anything  to  the  fame  of  our  deceased  co-worker,  comrade  and  friend  that 
the  citizens  of  this  State  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  loved  him  most, 
will  net  freely  accord.  The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Alabama  v/hose 
barks  came  within  hailing  distance  of  his  from  the  day  he  entered  its 
classic  walls,  through  his  professorship  there,  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
loved  him  and  revere  his  memory.  They  loved  him  because  he  was  a 
man  who  made  friends,  and  drew  and  held  them  to  him.  The  apostle  of 
sunshine,  the  embodiment  of  good  cheer,  a  supreme  cptimist  who  saw 
only  the  best  in  everyone  and  refused  to  believe  ill  of  anyone,  he  was 
without  an  enemy. 

The  most  signal  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  in  the  exemplary  Christian  life  he  daily  led  before  the  stu- 
dent body  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  University  faculty,  and  the 
editing  and    publishing    of    the  Alumni  Register.     Perhaps  he  was  the 
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most  widely  known  of  the  alumni,  and  their  affection  for  and  confidence 
in  him  were  shown  by  the  large  number  who  placed  their  daughters  un- 
der his  care  and  supervision  while  he  was  president  of  Alabama  College. 

Through  all  the  years  from  his  young  manhood,  he  was  loyal  to  the 
University  and  its  best  interests,  and  a  faithful  and  inspiring  figure  at 
all  the  alumni  meetings.  In  all  his  relations  to  the  alumni,  as  student, 
teacher,  the  honored  alumnus,  he  stood  for  all  that  makes  for  clean  liv- 
ing, lofty  ideals,  good  companionship,  for  personal  and  civic  virtue.  For 
us  of  the  alumni  who  knew  him  best  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  re- 
moval of  a  personality  like  his  from  the  activities  of  life. 

I  am  told  he  met  death  as  he  did  every  problem  of  life,  with  a  stout 
heart  and  a  spirit  unafraid — and  yet  when  the  tired  eyes  glazed,  and  the 
attendants  at  his  bed-side  filed  out  of  the  mystery  of  the  presence  of 
life,  a  great  light  had  failed.  "The  silver  chord  has  been  loosed,  the 
golden  bowl  broken,  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern."  Yet,  he  lives  today  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
alumni, — "There  is  no  death!  the  stars  go  down,  to  rise  upon  some  fairer 
shore;  and  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown,  they  shine  forever  more. 
And  ever  near  us  though  unseen,  the  near  immortal  spirits  tread:  For 
all  the  boundless  universe  is  left — There  are  no  dead." 

As  a  self-made,  a  self-respecting,  and  a  self-controlling  man,  rich  in 
intellect,  great  in  heart  and  grand  in  soul,  the  study  of  his  life  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  any  young  student  that  wishes  to  win  his  way 
to  high  and  honorable  distinction. 

The  alumni  of  the  University  loved  "Jack"  Palmer  and  will  ever 
cherish  his  memory.  We  wrap  the  spotless  records  of  his  achievements 
in  the  golden  foil  of  affection,  entwine  it  with  the  silver  thread  of  appre- 
ciation, and  store  it  in  the  spacious  vault  of  the  heart  to  be  treasured 
there  until  we  too  return  to  silent  dust.  I  know  not  whether  there  shall 
be  a  marble  shaft  to  mark  his  last  resting  place  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Tuscaloosa;  however,  this  one  thing  I  do  know,  marble  is  cold  and  pas- 
sionless, it  utters  no  words  of  sympathy,  it  breathes  no  prayers  of  love. 
After  all,  it  is  the  heart-throb  that  builds  the  strongest  and  most  lasting 
monument  and  writes  the  sweetest  and  truest  history  of  our  noble  dead. 

"Dream  on,  oh  sainted  dead,  through  seed  time  and  harvest,  through 
sunshine  and  shadow,  through  winter  storm  and  summer's  calm;  dream 
on  until  the  angelic  harbingers  of  the  resurrection  shall  arouse  thee 
from  thy  slumber  and  usher  thee  through  the  pearly  gates  of  paradise 
into  the  imperishable  joys  of  the  Lord." 

"Husband,  father,  friend,  fellow  alumnus;  farewell  *  '■'  *  All 
our  hearts  are  buried  with  you,  all  our  thoughts  go  onward  with  you, 
come  not  back  again  to  labor,  come  not  back  again  to  suffer,  where  the 
famine  and  the  fever  wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body.  Soon  our  task 
will  be  completed,  soon  your  foot-steps  we  shall  follow,  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed — To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter." 

The  life  of  Dr.  Palmer  stands  before  us — a  broken  column. 
It  is  not  the  end — only  a  change. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Hon.  R.  B.  Evins,  Greensboro,  Alabama 

Alabama  College,  His  Magnum  Opus 

Renan  commences  the  exquisite  tribute  which  he  wrote  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  sister,  Henrietta,  with  these  words: 

"Noble  lives  need  only   God's   remembrance,  but   men  have  ever 
striven  to  preserve  their  records." 

Men  have  done  this  from  a  true  and  deep  instinct  because  so  long  as 
the  memory  of  a  useful  and  an  unselfish  existence  survives  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  so  long  does  its;  influence  serve  as  a  stimulating 
and  an  uplifting  force,  and  so  long  is  it  an  inspiration  to  those  who  rec- 
ognize its  beauty  and  its  worth. 

These  thoughts  arise  naturally  in  the  mind  when  one,  who  knew  him, 
thinks  of  the  late  president  of  this  institution.  The  sentence  which  I 
have  quoted  arose  in  mind  when  I  heard  that  his  gentle  life  had  ended, 
for  his  was,  in  truth,  a  noble  life.  He  was  never  moved,  I  think,  for  any 
impulse  that  had  not  its  origin  in  the  fine  instincts  of  a  gentleman;  in- 
deed, gentleness  and  tolerance  stand  out  in  my  estimate  of  him  as  the 
most  conspicuous  traits  of  his  character. 

The  last  active  period  of  his  life,  extending  over  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  spent  in  unremitting,  and  devoted  service  to  this  institution.  For- 
tunately for  it,  he  came  to  it  at  an  early  day  in  its  history,  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  its  character,  so  to  speak;  and,  as  Dr.  Arnold  did  at 
Rugby,  and  as  Lee  did  at  Washington  and  Lee,  he  has  impregnated  its 
atmosphere  with  the  qualities  of  his  own  character,  so  that,  this  insti- 
tution, reflecting  him,  as  it  does,  in  its  ideals  and  characteristics,  stands 
as  a  living  memorial  to  the  life,  who!=e  rich  maturity  expended  in  its 
service  was  built  into  its  visible  and  invisible  walls. 

I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Palmer  speak  of  his  early  days  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Alabama  College,  then  known  as  the  "Alabama  Girls'  Industrial 
School".  The  name,  somehow,  it  seems,  carried  with  it  the  idea  that  the 
school  was  some  sort  of  a  reformatory,  or  asylum  for  delinquents,  for 
he  frequently  received,  so  he  told  me,  advertisements  of  handcuffs  and 
other  instruments  of  restraint.  Its  curriculum  was  low,  its  accommo- 
dations limited,  and  the  appeal  which  it  made  to  the  young  womanhood 
of  Alabama  was  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  unheard. 

A  comparison  of  Alabama  College,  as  it  stands^  today,  with  the  insti- 
tution to  which  Dr.  Palmer  came  in  1906,  measures  accurately  the  im- 
mense results  which  he  achieved  in  a  material  way.  Where  there  were 
then  but  few  students  there  are  now  over  seven  hundred;  where  then 
there  were  only  two  buildings  there  are  now  magnificent  dormitories,  a 
music  hall,  an  infirmary,  a  president's  home,  and  a  splendid  library 
building;  the  institution  to  which  he  came  was  little  more  than  a  high 
school,  that  which  he  left  is  an  accredited  college  which  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing,  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  had  received  a  de- 
served recogniticn  by  being  admitted    to    the    Southern  Association  of 
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Colleges.  So,  in  all  justice  and  fairness  it  may  be  said  that  the  great 
accomplishment  of  Dr.  Palmer's  life  lies  in  the  expansion,  during  his 
administration  of  its  affairs,,  of  the  little  school  to  which  he  came,  into 
this  great  educational  instrument  which  profoundly  affects  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  state,  and  whose  cultural  influence,  constantly  spreading 
over  widening  areas,  is  an  unfailing  urge  to  nobler  living. 

Education  is  often  mistakenly  thought  of  as  a  training  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  alone.  Rightly  considered  it  is  far  more.  It  is  primar- 
ily concerned  with  the  development  of  character  and  the  nurture  of  spir- 
itual qualities.  It  was  in  the  recognition  of  this  truth  that  the  great 
value  of  Dr.  Palmer's  work  here  is  exhibited.  The  effect  is  visible  in  the 
type  of  woman  who  goes  out  from  these  walls  to  carry  with  her  into 
the  lives  of  the  people  conceptions  of  citizenship  and  of  personal  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  are  the  essential  basis  for  all  that  makes  a  peo- 
ple blessed  and  a  country  truly  great.  This  is  the  hundred  fold  return 
which  Alabama  College  makes  to  those  who  cherish  it  and  support  it, 
and  this  is  the  crown  of  Dr.  Palmer's  life  and  labor — "A  crown  of  glory 
whose  brightness  shall  not  fade  away." 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Parnell, 
Vice-President  of  Alumnae  Associ(itio7i  Alabama  College 

In  1907  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer  came  to  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Industrial  School  filled  with  earnestness,  zeal,  activity,  and  splendid 
enthusiasm.  Immediately  he  was  drawn  heart  and  soul  into  his  work 
and  was  made  to  feel  the  wonder  of  plain  devotion  to  duty.  He  had  a 
marvelous  vision  of  a  broader  field  of  work  for  the  institution  that  he 
served,  and  being  a  practical  and  sagacious  man  of  affairs,  he  ever 
strove  to  grow  towards  it.  Alert  in  mind  and  prompt  in  action  he  made 
known  his  convictions,  sometimes  meeting  opposition,  but  unsw'fervingly 
hewing  to  the  line  he  had  so  conscientiously  marked.  It  mattered  little 
whether  the  few  or  the  many  were  with  him;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  he  had  the  approval  of  his  best  judgment,  his  conscience,  and 
his  God. 

A  man  does  not  go  out  to  seek  that  which  is  not  in  him,  nor  does  he 
hope  for  the  thing  in  which  he  does  not  believe.  Loyal  and  true  to  the 
vision  of  what  a  great  college  should  be,  Dr.  Palmer  worked  earnestly 
for  the  realization  of  that  end.  Ardent,  convincing,  and  possessed  of 
unusual  force  of  character,  he  labored  on  untiringly,  never  sparing  him- 
self when  the  good  of  the  cause  was  concerned.  He  was  encouraged 
from  time  to  time  by  the  raising  of  the  curriculum  of  Alabama  College; 
and,  finally,  just  before  his  passing  as  if  to  crown  with  success  the  work 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  eminent  co-worker. 
Dean  Carmichael,  the  institution  was  made  a  standard  college. 

Sad  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me.  Not  since 
1907  have  I  attended  a  public  assembly  in  this  hall  when  Dr.  Palmer 
was  not  present.     At  all  of  the  meetings  of  our  Alumnae  Association  he 
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gave  us  wonderful  words  of  encouragement  which  inspired  us  to  under- 
take and  accomplish  the  tasks  lying  before  us — tasks  that  had  seemed 
both  trying  and  difficult.  If  he  could  speak  to  us  this  morning,  he  would 
repeat  his  words  of  sweet  encouragement  and  would  urge  us  to  go  bravely 
forward  down  the  various  paths  of  life  with  the  determination  to  con- 
quer or  to  die.  Socrates  has  said  "Know  thyself,"  but  in  order  to  know 
ourselves,  we  must  first  find  ourselves.  Perhaps  this  morning,  Dr.  Pal- 
mer would  say  with  Matthew  Arnold,  "Resolve  to  be  thyself,  and  know 
that  he  who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery." 

In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  girls  who  have  passed  through  these 
portals  during  Dr.  Palmer's  administration,  I  would  say  that  often  did 
we  go  to  him  with  our  problems  and  worries,  so  real  and  so  vital  to  our- 
selves and  just  as  often  did  he  most  patiently  give  ear  and  most  wisely 
counsel  us.  Truly  he  was  our  never-failing  friend — a  kinder  friend  had 
no  man.  'Tis  the  pre-eminence  of  friendship  to  impute  excellence  and 
now  remembering  this  fine  exhibition  of  friendship  on  his  part,  we 
would  say  that  our  hearts  rise  up  to  bless  his  name  in  pride  and  thank- 
fulness. He  was  one  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 
forward.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  fellowship  with  so  great  a  human 
soul. 

He  is  gone  into  the  world  of  light. 
And  we  alone  are  ling'ring  here; 
His  memory  fair  and  bright, 
Our  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

God  has  called  him  to  take  the  place  he  had  won  in  that  world  where 
sorrow  is  never  known  and  friends  are  never  parted.  He  has  left  to  us 
a  soul-stirring  memory;  let  us  leave  him  with  his  glory. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

Miss  Helen  Davis, 
President  Executive  Board  Student  Government  Association 

Dr.  Palmer  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  friend,  a  citizen,  a  statesman, 
and  a  man.  The  good  deeds  mentioned  this  morning  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered, but  the  action  of  his  every  day  life  on  our  campus  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  women.  During  the  eighteen  years  that  he  was 
president  here,  he  was  loved  as  a  father  by  the  students  who  attended 
this  institution.  As  a  father,  he  willingly  laid  aside  his  business  and 
turned  a  sympathetic  ear  to  any  problem,  however  small.  Because  his 
shoulders  were  ever  ready  to  share  any  burden,  because  his  valuable 
advice  was  always  so  lovingly  given,  and  because  of  the  sympathy  which 
emanated  from  his  kindly  heart,  one  would  leave  him  feeling  stronger 
and  more  able  to  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  say,  "I  will."  Such  was 
the  power  of  our  father.  "He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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It  was  the  privilege  and  honor  of  every  girl  in  this  college  to  claim 
him  as  a  personal  friend.  By  his  countenance,  when  we  met  him  on  the 
campus,  we  felt  his  personal  interest  in  each  of  us.  He  had  a  way  of 
stopping  to  chat  with  us  as  he  went  about  his  daily  tasks  and  these  brief 
conversations  will  go  down  in  our  memories  as  bright  bits  of  sunshine, 
for  they  always  ended  in  a  merry  chuckle  or  a  cheery  smile.  To  know 
him  was  to  love  him  and  we,  the  students,  did  know  him  as  a  father  and 
a  personal  friend. 

His  heart  being  so  big  and  overflowing,  we  know  that  he  loved  us 
just  as  we  loved  him.  He  once  likened  the  graduates  of  this  college  to 
so  many  blossoms  and  said,  "How- 1  love  to  watch  them  gx'ow  and  expand 
in  the  world."  Although  he  will  not  be  here  to  watch  us  grow,  his  spirit 
will  abide  with  us  always  and  may  we,  inspired  by  his  ideals,  so  mold 
our  lives  that  they  will,  in  truth  and  beauty,  grow  and  expand  like  flow- 
ers and  help  to  shed  an  influence  for  the  highest  and  noblest  things  of 
life. 

We,  the  student  body,  realize  that  our  beloved  president  has  passed 
to  his  reward;  and  by  following  the  examples  he  set  for  us,  we  hope, 
some  day,  to  meet  him  in  the  great  beyond. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ALABAMA  COLLEGE 

Mr.  0.  C.  Carmichael,  Dean  ^ 

For  those  who  have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Palmer,  late  president  of  Alabama  College,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  in  a  few  words  the  many  unusual  qualities  of  the  man. 
His  love  and  sympathy  for  everyone,  his  generous  nature,  his  implicit 
faith  and  trust  in  his  fellowman,  his  geniality,  his  sane  judgment  in 
larger  matters  of  policy,  his  contagious  optimism  and  good  will,  his  un- 
tiring energy  were  among  his  outstanding  characteristics.  There  are 
few  men  in  whom  such  a  wide  range  of  the  noblest  human  qualities,  are 
found  in  so  large  proportions.  A  mere  enumeration  of  them  suffices  to 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  character. 

His  great  love  for  Alabama,  his  devoticn  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cation, and  his  high  ideals  for  Alabama  along  all  progressive  lines  will 
long  remain  a  source  of  deep  inspiration  to  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  work'ng  with  him.  His  love  for  the  college,  where  he  spent  the  last 
nineteen  years  of  his  life,  will  long  remain  with  those  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him  as  the  most  remarkable  example  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion. 

During  his  last  illness,  some  weeks  after  the  college  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Southern  Association,  he  realized  what  had  happened.  He 
said  to  me,  "Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  forward  and  do  big  things 
for  Alabama."     These  were  his  last  words  to  me. 

His  optimism  went  with  him  to  the  last.  The  source  of  that  opti- 
mism, of  his  faith  in  his  fellowmen,  of  his  gentleness  of  nature,  and  of 
his  love  for  all  was,  an  unpretentious  but  fundamental  religious  faith. 
Just  a  few  days  before  his  passing,  in  discussing  the  college,  which  was 


never  absent  from  his  mind,  he  said,  "I  have  prayed  to  livs  to  see  the 
day  when  Alabama  College  should  be  a  standard  col'ege." 

Time  alone  will  reveal  the  extent  of  his  achievement,  but  as  a  co- 
worker and  representing  the  faculty  of  Alabama  College,  we  would  point 
out  what  seems  today  to  be  the  outstanding  monument  which  he  has  left 
behind.  It  is  not  in  the  buildings  which  adorn  the  campus,  most  of  which 
have  been  built  since  he  became  president;  it  is  not  in  the  magnificent 
student  body  grown  from  three  hundred  students  to  seven  hundred  col- 
lege students;  it  is  not  even  in  the  building  of  the  college  program  with 
all  that  that  means  to  Alabama  and  its  womanhood ;  his  great  monument 
is  rather  the  spirit  of  Alabama  College  cf  today — that  intangible,  invis- 
ible, unconquerable  spirit  that  is  the  heart  and  essence  of  a  great  college 
that  pulsates  anew  with  the  enthusiasm  of  each  class  as  it  enters  these 
halls. 

That  faith  in  each  other,  that  love  of  high  ideals,  that  openhearted- 
ness  that  recognizes  no  cast,  or  creed,  or  class  but  welcomes  all  and  re- 
wards all  in  proportion  to  merit;  that  tenacity  of  purpose  that  yields  not 
to  difficulties;  that  love  and  sympathy  which  he  had  for  aM, — these  are 
the  fundamental  elements  that  make  up  the  college  atmosphere  of  this 
campus,  and  these  were  his  qualities  of  character  that  permeated  the 
faculty  and  the  great  student  body  as  he  labored  here  fi'om  year  to  year. 
These  elements  grown  together  through  eighteen  years,  and  intertwined 
with  the  love  and  ambition  which  he  had  for  the  institution  have  blos- 
somed forth  into  the  great  vital  spirit  that  is  Alabama  College  today. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  so  lives  that  his  ideals  and  aspirations  are 
caught  up  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him  and  are 
treasured  there  as  bright  gems  of  inspiration.  Thrice,  yea  ten  times, 
blessed  is  he  who  can  leave  behind  a  great,  living  embodiment  of  those 
ideals  and  aspirations  in  the  spirit  that  dominates  today  and  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  a  great  college  for  young  women.  Its  beneficent  influ- 
ence has  touched  thousands  in  the  past,  it  is  felt  by  hundreds  today  and 
will  reach  into  the  future  to  thousands  yet  unborn. 

That  is,  the  great  achievement  of  him  whose  memory  we  honor  today 
as  viewed  by  those  who  worked  side  by  side  with  him  and  felt  the  radia- 
tion of  his  personality. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  gone  from  these  halls  today,  but  his  spirit  remains, 
not  in  the  mystic  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  the  real  and  vital  sense  as  we 
understand  it,  when  we  s.peak  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  w^hich  lives  in  His 
church  today. 

As  a  faculty  we  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  kind,  sympathetic  coun- 
selor and  friend,  whom  we  respected  and  loved,  and  a  personality  that 
was  a  constant  source  cf  insniration.  We  re,ioice  that  he  lived,  that  we 
came  to  know  him,  and  that  his  snh-it  still  lives  in  our  hearts.  The  world 
is  not  ouite  the  same  to  us  without  him,  but  his  life,  his  love,  and  his 
service  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
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THOMAS  WAVERLY  PALMER, 

A  Factor  in  the  Development  of  Alabama. 
Dr.  R.  E,  Tidwell,  Asst.  Super-intendent  of  Education 

The  English  author,  H.  G.  Wells,  in  writing  of  one  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish headmasters  has  him  to  define  a  school  as  'a  miniature  of  the  world 
that  environs  it.'  If  we  accept  this  definition  we  shall  have  a  much  sim- 
pler task  in  selecting  the  really  great  teachers  of  any  period  in  the  life 
of  a  state  or  nation.  It  is  true  that  ins;tructors  of  youth  must  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  character,  ideals,  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  but 
the  wise  teacher  has  always  made  his  school  more  than  a  mirror  reflect- 
ing the  life  of  his  generation.  While  he  has  always  accepted  the  status 
quo  in  society  as  a  beginning  point,  he  has  brought  to  his  task  of  in- 
structing the  young  much  of  the  accumulated  lore  of  the  ages  as  well  as 
the  dynamic  forces  growing  out  of  life  in  the  present,  and,  equally  as 
essential,  he  has  utilized  the  high  purposes  actuating  individuals  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor  to  stimulate  those  placed  under  him  to  greater 
eflfort,  to  broader  vision  and  to  more  worthy  achievement. 

Measured  by  these  criteria.  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer  was  a  great 
teacher.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  life  about  him.  He  participated 
in  this  life  in  the  most  wholesome  and  sympathetic  way.  He  brought  to 
his  task  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  fundamental  part 
they  have  in  our  modern  ways  of  living.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
place  of  the  classics  and  moral  culture  in  the  proper  education  of  young 
men  and  young  women  of  today.  He  found  in  his  work  a  joy  in  living 
with  youth,  in  encouraging  and  in  pointing  the  way  to  the  higher  levels 
of  life  open  only  to  those  who  strive  earnestly  for  both  vocational  and 
cultural  intelligence. 

Early  in  his  professional  experience  he  accepted  a  responsibility  for 
education  broader  than  his  own  field  of  immediate  service.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Dr.  Palmer  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Education 
Association.  In  1921  he  was  called  to  accept  the  highest  honor  within 
the  gift  of  his  profession,  being  elected  on  that  date  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  a  pioneer  in  a  number  of  important  fields  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice.  For  the  proper  instruction  of  the  vast 
number  of  girls  in  the  subject  of  home  economics  and  relative  fields, 
Dr.  Palmer  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Montevallo  could  serve 
best  not  as  a  school  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  few  who  might  come  to 
her,  but  as  an  institution  in  which  the  preparation  of  teachers  might  be 
carried  on.  Long  before  any  definite  steps  had  been  taken  to  provide 
home-making  instruction  for  the  thousands  of  girls  of  high  school  age 
in  our  state,  he  set  about  the  difficult  task  of  training  teachers  for  this 
important  part  of  the  education  of  women.  These  teachers  could  go  out 
into  the  hundreds  of  schools  in.  the  State  and  thus  bring  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  the  many  girls  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  efficient  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  have  peculiar  and  specific  application  to  the  activities  of  women. 
While  the  goal  has  not  been  fully  realized,  it  is  a  joy  to  know  that  he 
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lived  to  see  this  character  of  training  for  young  women  required  in  every 
public  high  school  in  Alabama. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  equally  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  public  school  music 
and  broad  musical  training  for  all  who  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the 
study  of  this  fine  art.  While  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  ambition  realized 
in  this  field,  still  we  are  well  on  the  way  towards  its  realization.  Public 
school  music  is  now  a  regular  subject  in  the  elementai-y  curriculum  of 
the  State  and  all  students  who  complete  the  program  of  work  outlined 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  elementary  subjects  must  pursue  courses 
in  public  school  music. 

Again,  Dr.  Palmer's  humanitarianism  early  carried  him  beyond  the 
realm  of  strictly  educational  activities,.  Particularly  was  he  interested 
in  the  problems  of  child  welfare  and  all  phases  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  under-privileged  groups.  In  a  great  democracy  like  ours,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  under-privileged,  and  to  Dr.  Palmer  every  child  in  the  State 
without  a  chance  to  develop  in  a  wholesome  normal  envii'onment  had  a 
strong  and  compelling  claim  upon  his  great  interest  in  human  welfare. 
While  the  details  are  not  familiar  to  me,  I  have  been  informed  that 
through  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  co-operation  with  other  agenceis 
within  and  outside  the  institution,  a  definite  program  of  social  service 
training  has  been  recently  inaugurated.  This  interest  was  another  of  the 
influences  which  controlled  Dr.  Palmer  in  planning  and  providing  for 
the  institution  an  expanding  program  of  service  to  the  State. 

In  no  other  field,  perhaps,  has  the  influence  of  Dr.  Palmer  been  felt 
more  eff'ectively  and  favorably  than  in  that  of  vocational  education.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  first  board  of  vocational  education  in  the  State,  and 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  was  a  deciding  factor  in  setting  up  the 
program  of  vocational  education  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Palmer's  interest  in  state-wide  problems  affecting  educational 
welfare  was  manifested  in  no  way  more  sympathetically  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  supported  a  broad  program  of  teacher  training  both 
in  preparation  for  service  and  in  service.  During  the  past  six  years  the 
percentage  of  qualified  teachers  in  Alabama  has  increased  from  about 
ten  per  cent  to  approximately  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  all 
of  those  employed  in  our  white  public  schools. 

Alabama  College  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  that  has  gone 
furthest  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  fully  the  program  of  training  pre- 
scribed for  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  our  children.  Dr.  Palmer 
accepted  this  responsibility  for  his  institution  and  even  though  appro- 
priations were  meager,  he  was  willing  at  all  times  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditures in  this  field,  if  he  was  convinced  that  by  doing  so  he  would  be 
preparing  more  effectively  the  young  women  of  Alabama  College  for  the 
manifold  tasks  of  the  teacher. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  a  diligent  student  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice not.  only  in  his  own  s|;ate  and  section  but  throughout  the  nation.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  through  this  medium  he  kept  in  touch  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  country.  No  other  single  interest  or  ac- 
tivity has  meant  more  to  the  work  he  has  done  for  his  native  state.  He 
was  willing  to  go  to  the  remotest  section  of  our  country,  if,  by  doing  so, 
he  could  find  something  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  offerings  of  the  in- 
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stitution  which  he  served.  He  was  most  highly  regarded  by  his  con- 
freres throughout  the  country,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  often 
sought  on  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  women.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  no  man  in  the  country  was  better  versed  in  present  practices 
in  women's  colleges  than  was  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer. 

Another  example  of  his  service  to  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be  given 
further  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Dr.  Palmer  considered  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  little,  if  any,  less  than  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  institution  employing  him.  His  broad  conception  of  service 
comprehended  all  work  that  he  was  called  upon  to  render  whether  in  the 
line  of  official  duty,  professional  responsibility,  or  in  the  less  well  de- 
fined field  summed  up  in  one's  obligations  as  a  citizen.  Somehow  he  was 
able  to  discharge  all  these  responsibilities  without  neglecting  one  at  the 
expense  of  overstressing  another. 

In  1916  when  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was,  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  which  had  as  its  purpose  the  authorization  of  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  of  county  and  district  taxes  for  the  support  of  the- 
common  schools,  Dr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  most  earnest,  persistent  and 
effective  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  measure.  He  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  money  to  this  causp,  and  the  passage  of  this  amendment  by  a 
handsome  majority  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  intelligence,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposition  was  presented  to  the  voters  by 
Dr.  Palmer  and  others  like  him  who  placed  the  welfare  of  the  children 
higher  than  their  own  personal  or  private  interests. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  given  possibly  the  most  beautiful  example  of  service 
to  society  in  those  relations  which  are  almost  too  sacred  and  personal  to 
bring  before  even  this  group  of  admirers  and  loving  friends.  But  it  ha» 
such  significance  in  relation  to  the  sum  total  of  his  contribution  to  social 
welfare  that  I  feel  justified  in  bringing  its  lessons  to  your  attention  at 
this  time;  for,  indeed,  it  is  the  choicest  fruit  of  his  long  and  happy  ca- 
reer. I  refer  to  his  devoted  family  life,  the  loving  and  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  nearly  forty  years,  a  union  blessed  with  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Theirs  was  a  home  of  culture,  retaining  the  elegance  of  the 
old  South  with  just  the  proper  adjustments  necessary  to  the  present  en- 
larged and  enriched  opportunities  for  living.  Fortunate  indeed  was  the 
individual  who  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  coming  within  its  portals. 

No  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  parents  than  that  of  providing- 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children,  and  in  this  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
have  afforded  a  most  worthy  and  commendable  example.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  go  further  into  the  personal  and  private  life  of  this 
worthy  family,  but  parents  will  do  well  to  study  and  emulate  the  exam- 
ple which  it  offers  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Above  all,  they  insisted  upon  thoroughness  and  breadth  of 
education.  In  this  day  when  so  many  of  the  problems  of  guidance  are 
neglected  by  parents  and  left  to  so-called  experts,  a  revival  of  the  simple 
family  life  and  the  full  acceptance  of  all  its  responsibilities  would  do 
more  to  cure  our  social  ills  than  all  the  numerous  remedies  that  have 
ever  been  proposed. 

To  the  people  of  our  State  we  point  the  noble  example  of  this  de- 
voted family.  To  Mrs.  Palmer,  his  beloved  companion  through  the 
years,  and  to  his  children  who  have  known  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  his. 
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presence,  may  we  not  commend  the  imperishable  heritage  which  goes 
with  the  life  of  a  devoted  husband  and  loving  father,  together  with  the 
memory,  that  he  wrought  worthily  and  well  for  the  development  and  on- 
going progress  of  his  native  state. 

When  the  story  of  educational  development  in  Alabama  is  written, 
when  the  struggles  for  higher  standards  of  living  and  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  under-privileged  are  fully  realized, 
when  some  student  of  history  collects  and  records  the  facts  about  the 
progress  towards  better  social  conditions  and  the  establishment  of  a 
more  nearly  equal  opportunity  for  the  thousands  of  children  in  our  state 
— I  say,  when  the  records  of  the  events  have  been  duly  set  down  in  their 
true  significance  and  meaning,  there  will  be  a  most  glorious  page  on 
which  will  be  writ  in  large  characters  the  services  rendered  to  his  fel- 
lowman  by  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer. 

It  has  always  afforded  me  great  joy  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  the 
heroes,  of  war,  whether  in  the  Lost  Cause  of  the  sixties,  hallowed  by 
blood  shed  upon  a  hundred  battlefields,  or  on  the  plains  of  Cuba,  fighting 
against  the  last  stand  of  old  world  despotism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  in  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  shell-blasted  fields  of  France 
against  the  greatest  menace  to  righteousness  the  world  has  ever  known. 
To  all  these  I  delight  to  pay  my  sincerest  homage,  for  truly  they  gave 
their  all  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  But,  there  are  heroes  of  peace 
no  less  glorious  than  the  heroes  of  war.  Those  who  have  lived  and 
wrought  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  country  are  no  less  worthy  than 
those  who  have  died  for  it,  and  in  that  group  who  have  given  long  and 
fruitful  lives  to  the  service  of  the  State,  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer 
holds,  a  pre-eminently  high  place. 

When  the  good  hour  comes  for  choosing  on  the  canvas  dedicated  to 
the  immortals,  a  position  for  those  who  through  the  passing  years  have 
given  fullest  and  most  in  service,  there  shall  be  dedicated  a  place  high 
upon  which  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  man  in  whose  honor  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today.  Where  shall  his  name  be  writ?  Let  us  call  upon  the 
thousands,  of  students  who  were  taught  by  him:  "He  was  our  teacher. 
He  taught  us  to  live.  His  name  shall  be  written  high."  From  another 
and  still  larger  group,  the  thousands  of  women  who  have  been  students 
in  the  institution  which  he  served  so  well,  we  shall  hear,  "He  led  the  way. 
He  lighted  the  torch  and  held  it  high  for  womanhood  and  for  humanity. 
His  name  shall  be  written  high."  And  again,  there  will  come  a  sound 
of  innumerable  voices  from  the  many  thousands  of  his,  fellow-citizens 
who  have  known  him  and  have  lived  richer  lives  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  "He  was  a  friend  to  all  mankind.  He 
served  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  His  whole  life  was  an  exempli- 
fication of  duty  well  performed.  He  pointed  the  way  by  worthy  example 
and  noble  achievement.  All  honor  to  him — his  name  shall  be  written 
large  and  high." 


